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Mayor Cuartes Comrort. San Pietro in Vaticano, Rome. Water colour. 
(Mass held before the altar exclusively for the Royal 22e Regiment on July 3rd, 1944) 


EXHIBITION OF 


CANADIAN WAR ART 


Some months ago one of the Canadian war artists began to collaborate with me in 
the preparation of some notes on the Exhibition of Canadian War Art. Before we 
could finish them, he however was assigned to overseas duty. 1 therefore have taken 
the liberty of completing them, and of adding, rather arbitrarily perhaps, some 


personal comments for which I accept the responsibility. 


nis Exhibition of Canadian War Art 
& peter indicate that Canada has not 
entirely forgotten that the artist has 
certain definite tasks to fulfil, even in 
time of war and turmoil. We, of course, 
were fortunate in having an example to 
follow: the example from the years 
1917-18 of the Canadian War Memorials 
as planned by Lord Beaverbrook. We 
were honour bound, almost, to repeat 
that experiment, and although we were 
late in starting and although today we 
rely less upon artists of well known 
name and popular fame, yet our present 


Capt. W. A. OGILVIE. 
Sicily. 


DonaLp W. BucHANAN. 


war art project seems to be organized 
upon a fairly efficient basis, once we 
take for granted that its primary pur- 
pose is documentation. 


Nevertheless before estimating the 
final worth of the Exhibition of Cana- 
dian War Art which is now touring 
Canada, one or two drawbacks must be 
mentioned. 


One factor which makes for uneven 
quality has been the tendency to allow, 
because of various pressures and appeals, 
the entrance of a few too many mere 


Mule train above a river bed, Salso River, near Regalbuto, 
Water colour. 
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illustrators into the ranks of the official 
war artists. 

Then there is the lack of larger works 
in the exhibition. This is due to three 
factors. First, the conditions under which 
the artists perform. A rapid medium and 
compact equipment are essentials for 
convenient field work on a rapidly shift- 
ing war front. Hence water colours and 
drawings are more suitable. The second 
factor is the lack of time available. There 
are few artists and a great deal of material 
to be covered. The bigger works will 
come later. The third point is that com- 
plex confusing modern warfare does not 
allow for grand gestures. This factor 
may also, to a degree, account for the 
lack of attention to the figure in much 
of the work of the Canadian war artists. 

Man’s activity is dwarfed by the 
magnitude of contemporary battle 
strategy and the enormous preponder- 
ance of mechanized equipment. Better 
to be definite in an external way about 
a few things than to court a paralysing 
bewilderment in trying to understand 
the nature of events. Probably only one 
Canadian soldier artist of those in the 
field, Captain Lawren Harris, Jr., has so 
far responded in any degree poetically 
to the emotion of the war and he, not so 
much in an intellectually comprehending 
way as in a vaguely contemplative 
fashion, as though the war were seen 
through a dream. 

Last and doubtless the greatest con- 
trolling influence on our war artists has 
been the positive inheritance of a strongly 
developed landscape tradition—in fact 
the only major tradition so far in Cana- 
dion painting. It was a foregone con- 
clusion, then, that the serious artists given 
this war records assignment would ap- 
proach the problem through the land- 
scape first; and that is what did occur. 

Having made these allowances, we 
must now point out a few of the stimu- 
lating discoveries to be found in the 
exhibition. One comes upon them here 
and there in the work Me artists such as 
Carl Schaefer in the R.C.A.F., Will 
Ogilvie and Harris in the Army, Jack 


Nichols and Tom Wood in the Navy. 


These men, of course, have accustomed 
themselves only gradually to the impact 
of the war. By careful study of the dates 
of these paintings one can detect what 
would seem to be the general cycle of 
response through which they have 
passed. These phases might be listed 
roughly as follows: first, a state of 
excitement before new scenes, wonder 
at the vastness, the tremendous activity 
of training and then of the battles them- 
selves, a state in which many exploratory 
sketches have apparently been made. 
Here we find evidence of the time-worn 
tradition among artists to develop and 
explore certain expressive units of figures 
that have peculiar personal meanings for 
them. One notices particularly Ogilvie’s 
delight in groupings of mules, reminis- 
cent almost of Daumier’s love for the 
unit of Don Quixote, Sancho Panza and 
their animals. 

But over all these sketches of the 
equipment and the instruments of war, 
and there are many of them, landscape 
prevails and we find each painter in turn 
succumbing time and time again to its 
varying moods. The lush background of 
trees and grass during training operations 
in England, the clear sun, the strong 
colour and the dramatic shadows over 
the noble ruins of Italian churches, all 
these have at first quite outweighed any 
other factors in the experience of the 
artists. Even the human being is seen 
only in tiny activity on the landscape of 
romance—while in the background may 
be found occasional nostalgic hangovers 
from the rocky headlands of Algonquin 
Park. 

Gradually, however, the landscape 
begins to change in mood as an emotional 
reinforcement to the action, according 
as it is sinister, austere, chaotic, idyllic 
or dramatic. Certain new and strange 
forms begin to assume the aspect of the 
fantastic. Harris marvels at a veil of white 
drifting in silky film over a gun crew. 
He is electrified by the thin plume on 
the sky from a falling plane, while 
Comfort is elated among the fierce 
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Caper. Lawren Harris, Jr. Gun-fire, Wales. 


Capt. CAMPBELL TinninG. Junior Obstacle Course, Canadian Training 
School, England. Water colour. 


Photos: Canadian Army 
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Lr. Tont Woon. 


blasts and the mushroom-like puffs of 
smoke on the air. 


The best pictures seem to come later 
when the artist’s senses have been quick- 
ened to an increased perception of psy- 
chological content. Each object now 
is seen with a weight. of».experience 
behind it. For the artist a stage of serious 
drawing sets in again—not the former 
exuberant composition drawing nor yet 
the sober factual drawing merely to 
know how a gun is made, but now the 
analytical poking and probing. 

To achieve this expressiveness requires 
the temperament and the full resources 
of a serious artist. It is from this point 
on that one is able to pick out the real 
contributors, those few men whose gifts 
and developed technique have been ade- 
quate to the demands placed upon them. 


It is not the intention here to comment 


Photo: Royal Canadian Navy 


Motor Torpedo Boats in Dover Pens. 


at length on the work of any artist. Let 
it suffice to say that the illustrations 
which have been chosen to accompany 
this article have been selected to give 
some idea of where the achievement lies, 
and of where new experience and per- 
ception can be found. One caution: these 
Canadian war artists when they come 
back from overseas must be provided 
with a period for recapitulation and con- 
templation in the quiet of their own 
studios, contemplation to be used in the 
study of the mass of sketches and small 
paintings which they have made. If that 
privilege is given them, then we can 
hope for some truly significant art to 
result. This time for reflection is essen- 
tial. Let it be denied them, and then 
altogether too much of this project for 
Canadian war art will turn out to have 
been nothing but the dutiful accumula- 
tion of records. 
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Lr. Jack Nicuots. Eight to Twelve Watch on Detector Gun while in Convoy. 
Drawing. 


Sus.-Lt. Micuaet Forster. Cold-Storage Plant, Halifax. — Ink and wash drawing. 
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F/L SCHAEFER. 


the North Sea. 


Water colour. 


Bull’s Eye, Night Exercise, Surrey, England. Water colow 


F/L Cart SCHAEFER 


Mid-upper Gunner, 
“R” Robert, over 
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I LOVE THE ARMY 


BY MOLLY LAMB 


HEN I graduated from the Van- 

couver School of Art two and 
a half years ago, I joined the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps and from the 
very first day I kept a: kind of “war 
diary”—drawings from memory of army 
life and personal adventures. Along with 
this rough account, I have had time also 
to work on a few serious canvases and 
drawings. 


In the winter of 1942, my company 
was stationed at the Basic Training 
Centre in Vermilion, Alberta, and every 
Tuesday we were marched on to the 
parade square for respirator drill. We 
wore our respirators at the alert position 
and because the weather was generally 
around fifty degrees below zero, we 
were always thankful to hear the siren 
scream so that we could push our faces 
into the piggish looking rubber masks. 
Most of us made it in the required sine 
seconds but some poor “Quack” always 
dropped her mitts and hat and pulled 
all the parts of the respirator out of the 
holder in confusion. The corporal in 
charge would have no patience with her 
and after the nine seconds she would 
bawl her command. None of us could 
hear her muffled voice so we'd all carry 
out what we thought she meant. Some 
would forward march, some would 
right and left wheel, some would stand 
at ease, some would just wheeze ner- 
vously. And every respirator drill day 
I noticed the pattern of our black boots 
on the white snow and the unnatural 
poses of everyone doing something dif- 
ferent . . . It was really an exciting thing 
for a painter. So later on, I made a 
canvas about it. 


I was sent to Toronto last April and 
I lived at Trinity Barracks which is a 
Depot Company Barracks and therefore 
full of comings and goings and activity 
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of all kinds. I loved the place and I had 
time to make several drawings of it. 


One day I went to the kitchen and 
the kind cooks allowed me to do several 
drawings. And I drew the mess hall also 
because the combination of relaxed 
figures and precise tables and chairs was 
a good subject,—and on the walls, by the 
way, hung the silk screen prints of 
A. Y. Jackson, Mrs. Haworth and 
Charles Comfort. 

There is endless material in one bar- 
racks alone though,—one could spend 
hours at the desk in the main hall, draw- 
ing the C.W.A.C.s checking in and out, 
the new recruits, the fatigue girls in their 
overalls, the orderly officer .. . 

But almost more stimulating than 
barracks was the Canadian Army Show 
where I designed costumes and scenery 
for the unit shows. One night last 
autumn, before Number Seven Unit 
went overseas, we took the Show to 
Christie Street Hospital. The dressing 
room there was very small and the girls 
were forced into a group which I 
sketched as fast as I could and painted’ 
while the colour was still fresh in my 
mind. 

And sometimes on Saturday after- 
noons during Victory Loan drives, we 
marched in the parades. Somehow I al- 
ways managed to get out of the march- 
ing, but I went to the parades anyway 
to see my friends, trying to decide 
which band to keep in step with. Never- 
theless, a parade is always a stirring 
sight and the C.W.A.C. a stirring part 
of it. I made a few notes from one of 
the last Victory Loan marches and 
painted a canvas in November from 
them. 

The whole structure of army life is 
agreeable to a painter. All the nuisances 
of living are done away with because 
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you don’t have to cook, you don’t have 
to worry about being poor or sick or 
being without warm clothes. And every- 
where you turn there is something 


Motiy Lams. Washroom. Drawing. 


Motty Lams. Kitchen in Barracks. Drawing. 


Gas D 


terrific to paint. | love the Army and 
I'll keep on putting down what I see 
until the war is over and the C.W.A.C.’s 
are disbanded. 
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Motty LAMB 
Gas Drill. 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 


Commander Harold Beament 
(Montreal) 


Sub-Lieut. Leonard Brooks (Toronto) 
Sub-Lieut. Michael Forster (Toronto) 


*Lieut. Donald Cameron MacKay 
(Halifax) 
*Lieut. Rowley Murphy (Toronto) 
Lieut. Jack Nichols (Toronto) 
Lieut. Tom Wood (Ottawa) 


THE CANADIAN ARMY 


Lieut. Bruno Bobak (Toronto) 
Major Charles Comfort (Toronto) 
Lieut. D. A. Colville (Amherst, N.S.) 
Captain Orville Fisher ( Vancouver) 


Captain Lawren Harris, Jr. (Toronto) 
Captain Edward J. Hughes( Vancouver) 


Lieut. T. R. MacDonald (Montreal) 
Captain William A. Ogilvie (Montreal) 
*Not now 
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OFFICIAL CANADIAN WAR ARTISTS 


Captain George Pepper (Toronto) 
Lieut. Jack L. Shadbolt (Vancouver) 
Captain Campbell Tinning (Saskatoon) 


Lieut. Molly Lamb, C.W.A.C. 
( Vancouver) 


ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 
F/L Eric Aldwinckle (Toronto) 
F/O Donald Anderson (Toronto) 
F/O A. Bayefsky (Toronto) 
P/O Miller Brittain (Saint John, N.B.) 
F/O Albert Cloutier (Montreal) 
F/O P. G. Cowley-Brown (Vancouver) 
F/L Paul A. Goranson (Vancouver) 
*F/O Edwin H. Holgate — (Montreal) 
F/L Robert Hyndman . (Ottawa) 


LAC M. Reinblatt (Montreal) 
*F/O Goodridge Roberts (Montreal) 
F/L Carl Schaefer . (Toronto) 
*Sgt. Peter Whyte (Banff) 
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GRAND PRIX 
DE PEINTURE 


Quebec Government 

awards five prizes in new 

competition to be held 
annually. 


Jean Soucy. Les Recrues 


Denyse Gapsots 


Autour du 
dernier-né 


Opposite page, below: 


Maurice RayMonpD 
Le Christ en croix 
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Forty-eight artists entered the com- 
petition for the “Grand Prix de Peinture” 
instituted by Hon. Hector Perrier, Pro- 
vincial Secretary of Quebec. Three prizes 
were announced: First, $2,500; second, 
$1,500, and third, $1,000. The jury de- 
cided, however, to award five prizes of 
$1,000 each and these were won by 
Pierre de Ligny Boudreau, Denyse Gad- 
bois, Irene Legendre, Maurice Raymond 
and Jean Soucy. 


The judges were Fernand Léger, the 
distinguished French painter now living 
in New York; Rev. Father M. A. Cou- 
turier, painter and writer on art, who 
came from Paris to Montreal several 
_ years ago and is now also in New York; 
Jean Seznec, professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity; Edwin H. Holgate, the Mon- 
treal painter, and the critic, Jules Bazin. 

Every artist who is a British subject 
domiciled in the province of Quebec for 
at least five years was eligible. It was 
stipulated that figures should play the 
predominant part in the compositions, 
whatever the subject, and that the paint- 
ings should be in oil, or in distemper or 
any other similar process, on canvas, 
wood or other suitable ground. The 
minimum size was to be twenty square 
feet. 

The competition closed on Decemwer 
31st, and the jury announced its decision 
at the end of February. The paintings 
submitted went on exhibition in the 
Provincial Museum during March and 
have now gone to Montreal. The five 
prize winning entries remain the pro- 
perty of the Department of the Provin- 
cial Secretary. Gérard Morisset is secre- 
tary of the Grand Prix and director of 
the Inventaire des oeuvres dart. 


Editor’s note: One must underline the 
lack of general quality in the entries sub- 
mitted, which forced the distinguished 
panel of judges to decide that the an- 
nounced first and second prizes should 
not be given. Can it be that official con- 
tests do not bring forth the best effort? 
Let us hope that, since this contest is to 
be an annual one, next year may see a 
group of entries, more representative of 
the best work of the province. 


IRENE Lecenpre. Le Modeéle 


Pierre DE Licgny Boupreau 
L’Etang des trois maitres et les six aspirants 
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BRAVO! LA PALME 


BY ROBERT AYRE 


When Robert La Palme was teaching 
art in the faculty of science of Laval 
University, Quebec, the officer com- 
manding the training centre at Valcartier, 
Lt. Col. Adolf Dansereau, invited him to 
decorate the stage in the drill hall of the 
“22i¢me.” The O.C. was pleased with 
the result and asked the artist to finish 
the walls of the entire hall with murals, 
to be paid for out of the canteen profits. 

“My aim,” says La Palme, “was to 
entertain the boys with something gay, 
but I set out to tell them a little of 
history as well. I chose the story of war 
since the beginning of time and my leit- 
motif was the origin of the weapon, or 
perhaps it would be better to say, the 
way certain weapons and tricks were 
known and used throughout history. I 
didn’t intend to pose a la professeur but 
to a certain extent I tried to be faithful 
to historical colours without sacrificing 
fantasy.” 

There were to be eighteen panels, four 
feet by eight, carried out in various 
historical styles, and La Palme planned 
to parallel them with illustrations of the 


weapon as used today, in the form of 
caricatures of modern painting. For in- 
stance, the motorized army of the past 
was to be depicted through Genghis 
Khan’s horsemen, in the style of a Chinese 
lacquer painting. The modern accom- 
paniment was to be a composition of 
tanks, jeeps and trucks after the manner 
of Léger. “My aim was to familiarize the 
soldiers with modern painting while 
amusing them. Amusing the soldiers,” 
he emphasizes, “was the purpose.” 

When he saw three sketches, the O.C. 
accepted the whole idea. But while La 
Palme was busy with the fourth, Lt. Col. 
Dansereau was transferred to England. 
The officer who replaced him (an ex- 
insurance broker, the artist remarks 
wickedly) failed to appreciate the idea 
and dropped the art (and the artist) into 
oblivion. “But,” says La Palme in his 
piquant way, “I did like so much the 
art and the artist that I kept working on 
them.” 


When he went to New York, where 
he goes every four years, “so as not to 


Rosert La Parmer. “Thanks to Champollion one can decipher this story of a wife 
who had to rely on the Apis-Ox to explain her adventures with a soldier in a jeep.” 
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Rosert La Parmer. “WACS—if you know a new secret about this weapon, call 
CO. 5-8619” 


- become stale,” he exhibited the eighteen 
origines in the Bonestell Gallery on 57th 
Street, and he still has six of the moderns 
in his portfolio. 

This show of projected murals, which 
he called “There is No Secret Weapon!” 
caused a stir. The Times said: “In gay 
colours and with semi-abstract approach 
he depicts ancient more or less military 
legends with wit and point. Judith, 
Genghis Khan and the Revolt of the 
Angels are treated with due irreverence.” 
The Sun referred to La Palme’s “whim- 
sical streak” and said that the projects 
were “gay in colour, occasionally a trifle 
mystifying but alive with satire and grim 
humour. They are highly diverting, even 
if ancient history, sacred and profane, is 
stripped of much of its glamour.” The 
show, said the World-Telegram, was “a 
very amusing and witty one. In flat, 
lively, Miro-like compositions he has 
conceived a series of murals to laugh off 
any fears soldiers might have of the 
German’s threat of secret weapons by 
proving there is really nothing new 
under the sun. For instance, one design 
deals with the first commando who ever 
came back with intelligence about the 
enemy (Judith, returning with the head 
of Holofernes!) His designs are ex- 
tremely lively, his colours gay, and his 
whimsical, wiggly figures impersonal 
enough so that the general idea rather 
than the incidents themselves—hardly 
amusing—is what impresses you.” 


Maude Riley of the Art Digest went 
around the walls of the gallery three 
times: “once to laugh with every pic- 
ture, once to enjoy the intrigue of intri- 
cate and interlaced design in each strik- 
ing composition, and once to puzzle out 
the many hidden details of a humour 
which is direct and raucous and again 
very subtle.” She hastened away, she 
said, to spread the news. 

Readers of Canadian Art who haven’t 
had an opportunity to see the designs 
may be interested in her description of 
one or two of them: 

“He painted a scene of Dive Bombers 
—the first in history. God is up in the 
right hand corner creating Earth (and 
having some trouble with it). White- 
robed angels with gold trumpets are 
dive-bombing the red devils of Greed, 
Lust, Indolence, Avarice and Deceit. 
The next is of Neanderthal Man, fight- 
ing for ‘vital space’ and throwing Hand 
Grenades (skulls and boomerangs) as 
they carry off the day (and the women). 

“An Egyptian miss takes a ride in a 
‘jeep’, a chariot—this progressive story 
of woe being told in the manner of an 
Egyptian fresco. The Trojan Horse 
carries the Fifth Columnists; armoured 
elephants at Carthage are the first Tanks 
which warriors’ arrows can’t penetrate; 
the Hindus hold their noses against 
Alexander the Great’s poisoned gas. 
Desert drums are the first Office of War 
Information; mass death was furthered 
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in the Renaissance by Da Vinci and the 
Borgias; a ‘War of Nerves’ is the Am- 
erican Indian custom of tying captives 
to a stake; the Amazons were the first 
WACs to frighten all fighting men, etc. 

“Each striking poster reflects either 
the form, or the colour, of art of the day 
it relates. Reproduced in colour prints, 
the series would furnish the best laugh 
any publisher or any war artist has given 
us since war began. It’s a much needed 
tonic that the French-Canadian has 
brought with him to New York!” 

The Montreal newspaper Le Jour 
hailed the La Palme show as an example 
to the rest of Canada and to the United 
States that French Canada was something 
more than the refuge of moth-eaten 
tradition, that art was intensely alive and 
forward-looking in Quebec, that thought 
wasn’t atrophied, that Quebec was still 
irreverent and ironical and French. 

“Bravo, La Palme!” said Le Jour. “Il 
faut que des Canadiens frangais jeunes 
et hardis comme lui nous fassent con- 
naitre en Amerique sous notre vrai jour 
et prouvent aux autres habitants de ce 
continent que le Canada frangais n'est 
pas uniquement le refuge de traditions 
mangées des mites et de tout un fatras 


démodé. II faut que l’on sache que l'art 
connait maintenant ici une vie intense et 
que des Canadiens frangais sont préts a 
marcher au premier rang des initiatives 
artistiques les plus hardies. Il faut que 
l’on sache, enfin, que la pensée n’as pas 
été atrophiée chez nous—en dépit de 
louables efforts—et que nous avons su 
rester irrévérencieux et ironiques, bien 
frondeurs, bien frangais!” 


For a little fellow (he is less than five 
feet tall and says he’s rationed) and a 
shy little fellow at that, Robert La 
Palme has a terrific punch, as those who 
see his daily caricatures in Le Canada 
know. “I like to go the limit,” he says, 
“tear a man apart.” With his wit and 
a few strokes of that wiggly line of his, 
he tears them apart, the petty politicians 
and the big-shots. Hitler and Mussolini 
have been easy victims of his ridicule, 
and the famous cartoon “L’Approche de 
la tempéte,” in the travelling exhibition 
of British Commonwealth war cartoons 
circulated by the National Gallery was 
only one of many. The other day in Le 
Canada he showed a stout and amiable 
Russian bear back from hunting and 
holding up the pelt of a ludicrous looking 
Fuehrer. 


Rosert La Parmer. L’Approche de la tempéte 
L’Action Catholique, Quebec 
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Rosert La PALME. 


“Sur les trottoirs de Berlin” 


Le Canada 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN JURY! 
THIS YEAR’S SPRING SHOW IN MONTREAL 


ONTREAL’s Spring Show is a free- 
for-all. While the exhibits must 

pass a jury, the jury is usually tolerant 
and, with amateurs given as much chance 
as established artists, the result is a heter- 
ogeneous collection. There is nothing 
wrong with that. There is no reason why 
the amateur shouldn’t have the satisfac- 
tion of exposing himself and receiving 
the admiration of fond relations and 
friends once a year. But the Spring Show, 
more than any other show, perhaps, al- 
Ways raises disappointment and discon- 
tent. There are always painters who will 
never pass even the most amiable jury. 
And there have been, in past years, mut- 
terings from the “moderns,” who have 
claimed that the Spring Show juries have 
been loaded against them. This, com- 


bined with a sort of snobbery which 
felt that the Spring Show, keyed down 
to the weakest, wasn’t good enough, 
resulted in a boycott and consequently 
duller exhibitions. In a letter to the 
Montreal Star the other day, a painter 
protested that for the past three seasons 
his paintings had been rejected—“yet, 
during that time, and for years previ- 
ously, my paintings have been accepted 
and some purchased by important gal- 
leries and exhibitions in Europe and 
America.” Spring Shows in the past, he 
charged, had been 50 per cent mediocrity 
and 30 per cent trash. “Yet the jury can 
find no room for the work of a recog- 
nized artist such as myself . . . The pro- 
phetic artist has little to hope for from 


the academic “Tyranny of Tradition’. 
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It is impossible in this world to please 
everyone, but this year the Art Asso- 
ciation of Montreal made a valiant at- 
tempt. The 62nd Annual Spring Exhibi- 
tion, held during April, was really two 
exhibitions. It was divided into two 
sections, each with its separate jury, and 
the contributors could send to whichever 
one they chose. Section One was the 
preserve of the conservative, its jury 
Richard Jack, R.A., R.C.A., Adrien 
Hébert, R.C.A., A. Sheriff Scott, R.C.A., 
and Dr. J. W. Hickson, representing the 
Art Association. Section Two was open 
to those who considered themselves 
unorthodox. 


But the two jury idea met with oppo- 
sition. A man who signed himself 
“Baffled” in a letter to the Star com- 
plained: “In order to be accepted and 
placed before the eyes of the buying 
public, my paintings will have to pass 
one of two juries. The first is an aca- 
demic one and as I am not an academic 
painter my paintings are out. My second 
choice is a jury composed of some Mon- 
treal boys who were wearing diapers 
when I was a recognized painter. Shall 
they judge my work? I ask you.” 


The “Montreal boys who were wearing 
diapers” were Miss Prudence Heward, 
born in 1896, and Louis Muhlstock and 
Goodridge Roberts, both born in 1904, 
and Mostyn Lewis of the Art Association. 


In spite of testy old gentlemen like 
“Baffled” and others who felt that the 
sheep and the goats should be all mixed 
up together as usual, the experiment made 
for a better show. The “moderns” were 
encouraged to come out again and were 
sympathetically received. They contri- 
buted more than a third of the works 
hung. The older traditions did not suffer; 
in fact, they probably felt more com- 
fortable, with galleries to themselves. 
And it is interesting to note that the 
“diaper jury” accepted works that would 
have been in place in the other section, 
and vice versa. 


The separation did something, too, 
to conserve the time and energy of the 
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spectators. If you didn’t feel you had 
the strength to look at all the 287 items 
(including architecture and sculpture) 
you could concentrate on one or other 
of the sections. Those who wouldn’t 
touch pitch could keep safely to the 
academic rooms—unless they wanted to 
scoff and laugh. (I saw one mother and 
son having the time of their lives: “So 
this is modern painting, ha, ha, ha!”)— 
and the “moderns” could give the old 
fogies the cold shoulder. 


In Section One were to be found the 
usual portraits by the Old Guard—Sir 
Lyman Poore Duff, P.C., in ceremonial 
robes, by Ernest Fosbery, P.R.C.A.; 
Fred Brigden, R.C.A., by Kenneth 
Forbes, R.C.A.; three by Alphonse 
Jongers, R.C.A., including Louis Thiesen, 
Esq., in a vast fur coat; a cheerful self- 

rtrait_ by Stanley Royle, R.B.A., 

.C.A.; and Major Paul Triquet, V.C., 
by Adam Sherriff Scott, R.C.A. The 
expected flower pieces and still lifes were 
there—notably Richard Jack; and the 
acceptable landscapes — including “A 
Village of the Lower St. Lawrence” by 
John Humphries, and “The Rouge 
Rapids,” by Thomas Hilton Garside, 
both of which were purchased by the 
Art Association. Also purchased was 
“Oven,” one of the slick illustrations by 
Leslie Coppold. Except in the portraits 
of soldiers, sailors and airmen (“On the 
Bridge,” by Geoffrey Grier, A.R.C.A., 
for example) and “Still Life, in Mem- 
oriam,” a helmet and a horse’s skull, by 
J. Goresko, the war was not noticeable 
in this section. 

The other group was more conscious 
of the war and of the seamy side of 
industrial life. Fred Taylor and Louis 
Muhlstock showed some of the welders 
and other workers they have painted in 
war industry plants; “Loading” and 
“Work Scene” by Ghitta Caiserman 
presented largely and loosely, almost 
allegorically, the gestures of the labour- 
ing man; Betty Sutherland went with 
sympathy to the submerged, as did 
Alfred Pinsky, in “Lunchtime.” A nude 
leaning against a wheel was Wilfred 
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E. A. Burton. 


Farm Point 


From the Spring Exhibition at the Art Association of Montreal 


Beny’s somewhat theatrical idea of “The 
Soil.” Barbara Eckhardt’s “Emerging”— 
a host pushing through a pass between 
terrifying red and blue mountains—was 
no doubt an allegory of the war. Then 
S. Field possibly did not intend to speak 
of war in “Rest Period,” for the little 
man sitting all by himself was cheerful 
enough, but he sat amid ruins. The 
lighter side was treated by Lt. Com- 
mander Ronald Weyman, R.C.N.V.R., 
in “Music Makers,” and by Goodridge 
Roberts, in his humorous “Nursery 
Fantasies” of battle. 


But I am not one to limit art to so- 
called “social content.” Arthur Lismer’s 
bright and strenuous “Georgian Bay” still 
has something to say and there is plea- 
sure in Prudence Heward’s decorative 


“Young Girls,” in Eric Goldberg’s 
romantic figures and, in quite a different ” 
way, in André Jasmin’s wild yellow, 
blue and red dancers. With his “Acro- 
bats” and two other figure pieces, Kurt 
Weihs brings a new element into Cana- 
dian painting. “Figures in a Room,” by 
William Armstrong, and Philip Surrey’s 
“Composition” are distinguished handl- 
ings of the figure in the purely aesthetic 
field. There were outstanding abstrac- 
tions by Fritz Brandtner, Marian Scott 
and others. In the black and white section, 
I single out the wood engravings by 
Gertrude Hermes, in a class by them- 
selves. Byllee Lang’s head of Senator 
Bouchard (with his collar up, he looks 
mediaeval) was one of the finer contri- 
butions to the sculpture section. R.A. 
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AN EYE COCKED AT POSTERITY 


BY CAVEN ATKINS 


ur discussion here is concerned 
QC) chiefly with the idea that it is 
good for the serious painter to devote 
some considerable time to the business 
of knowing how he paints in contra- 
distinction to what he paints. The artist 
is the manifestation of the unfolding 
culture of his country and attention to 
the permanence of his contribution is 
not only reasonable and wise for himself, 
but necessary for his country as well. 


There are those who contend that to 
paint one’s pictures with an eye cocked 
at posterity is not only to lose faith with 
the present but to pervert the creative 
spirit as well. To this we should take 
exception. 


I would be the first to deplore the 
subservience of the creative spirit to 
craft, but on the other hand one has but 
to look around art gallery walls to see 
works of undoubted creative mastery 
doomed to a premature end (and cer- 
tainly giving gallery curators the jitters 
and causing great expenditure for repairs) 
because the craft of painting was not 
understood by the practitioners. And 
while an understanding alone is no 
panacea some conscientious application 
of known facts can help to preserve a 
se in good state for years and quite 
ikely centuries. The sustained brilliance 
of the work of earlier masters was not 
the result of esoteric formulas but the 
application of sound painting procedures 
—the craft of painting. The fact that 
these early men could combine good 
craft with creative vision, without hurt 
to either, refutes any argument to the 
contrary. The specious contention 
“there’s too much bad painting pre- 
served now” puts the onus all the more 
upon those of creative vision to do a 
good job so that time will judge our 
era from the proper standpoint. We need 
not, it seems to me, give second thought 


to incompetence, no matter on what 
side of the fence it is found. The Dutch 
in the 17th century were wise to this 
and passed a law making it a criminal 
offence to manufacture or use artists’ 
materials of inferior grade. This was to 
insure good craft so that the country’s 
heritage would remain for all ages to 
admire. The popularity of Dutch art 
during the centuries testifies to the wis- 
dom of the course taken by the legis- 
lators. 


Up to the present, and broadly speak- 
ing, the primary lines upon which the 
development of painting media has 
evolved are these (though not necessarily 
in this order): wax, distemper, fresco, 
egg tempera, the emulsion temperas, oil, 
and water colour. Within the manipula- 
tions of any of these vehicles there are 
strict rules of craftsmanship to be ob- 
served, if anything like permanency is 
to be expected from the resultant paint- 
ing. Modern technology is evolving all 
kinds of new processes, which we watch 
with interest and hope, but they are so 
many and changes occur so rapidly that 
it becomes necessary, really, to have 
some kind of central board capable of 
analysing, testing and proving them 
before we can with any reliance at all 
accept them as substitutes for our familiar 
painting vehicles. To this end the Paint 
Testing and Research Laboratory of the 
W.P.A. Federal Art Project was per- 
forming an important work, and an or- 
ganization of this nature should be a 
permanently endowed institution. It 
would render invaluable aid to ll 
painters, save years of individual experi- 
ment and enable them to find a satisfac- 
tory answer to any question they might 
ask regarding the permanency factors 
of any particular product used to con- 
vey their ideas. Artists are always hoping 
for the perfect medium, that is, shall we 
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Caven Atkins. Around Bloomfield Hills. Gum tempera. 


say, one which combines the freedom 
of manipulation, as in water colour or 
oil, with permanence of colour and 
support, as in fresco and tempera, and 
with the lushness and paste of oil. 


This brings us to a consideration of 
the inherent defects and good points of 
the various media, and to the following 
very general and limited observations. 
These will show that the perfect medium 
has not been discovered yet. 


Wax 


Wax painting is supposed to produce 
works of the greatest durability and 
certainly with this medium the colours 
retain their brilliant and deep resonance. 
But its almost terrifying amount of 
equipment, which includes stoves, heated 
irons, etc. and its heavy demand on 
patience, are enough to discourage even 
the painter who has the most ardent 
love of craft for craft’s sake. It is to be 
hoped that modern technology will 
evolve a simple method to effect union 
between medium and pigment and yet 
retain the good qualities and inherent 
beauty to be found in wax painting. 

Waxing an oil painting improves it 
enormously over varnishing, but it is 
impossible to repair any future damage, 
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as oil and wax are incompatible, and it 
is impossible to remove all traces of wax 
by any means whatsoever. There are 
those who claim this as desirable, since 
it prevents future untutored restorers 
from committing their maltreatments. 
This may be so. 


I have waxed water colours to their 


advantage—and also their disadvantage, . 


but I believe this was due more to the 
method employed in application than 
to the fact that some reacted more 
favourably than others. 


Distemper 

Distemper is too susceptible to solu- 
bility in water to entitle it to much 
consideration here. It does have a pleas- 
ing mat surface and gives all colours 
generally a flat cool — It is 
primarily composed of glue size and 
water. Our contemporary poster colours 
are essentially “distemper” with, in some 
cases, a little gum water added. Today 
distemper and poster colours are mis- 
takenly called tempera and this is ex- 
tremely misleading, for not only are the 
optical qualities vastly different, but the 
painting of true tempera is a highly dis- 
ciplined process compared with the 
simple procedures involved when paint- 
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ing with distemper. The support used 
can be anything that has been previously 
sized. 


Fresco 

Fresco is considered by many as the 
king of them all and from any stand- 
point other than mobility, might well 
be so considered. The colours remain 
throughout the life of the work, prac- 
tically without change and are insoluble 
in water. So long as the wall stands the 
original can be seen as it was when it 
was painted and the beautiful sheen and 
mat quality of the surface are always a 
delight. But the painting can only be 
carried out after extremely elaborate 
preliminary v work on the wall and even 
when this is ready there is the prepar- 
ation of the painting surface, which 
again requires much special knowledge, 
experience and time. After all this has 
been completed, only an area capable of 
being painted upon in one day’s work 
can be laid at a time. Changes, once the 
brush has put the pigment into the wet 
plaster are next to impossible. This makes 
imperative a clear, precise idea before 
work begins. A slow and laborious pro- 
cess indeed when we are considering a 
mobile medium consistent with the 20th 
century. 


Diego Rivera has revolutionized fresco 
by inventing panels that can be removed, 
thus minimizing the necessity for a strong 
and specially built wall. But the other 
ying details connected with preparation 

plaster surface remain the same. 


Egg Tempera with and without oil 


The egg temperas force a hard edginess 
of contour which falls short of the com- 
plete synthesis, but in almost every other 
respect they are perfect so long as the 
simple, though necessarily accurate, pro- 
cedures are adhered to. They have trans- 
parency, they can affect opacity, they 
can possess a beautiful opalescence not 
to be found in any other medium and 
the colours remain practically without 
change throughout time, so that the 
artist’s work can be seen as it left his 


brush. The manipulation of the temperas 
introduces difficulties with the brush 
and inevitably drives one to cross- 
hatching, which becomes monotonous. 
Another unfortunate condition is that 
the painting is not insoluble in water 
when straight egg is used and the egg- 
oil-water emulsion makes varnishing 
necessary, which introduces shine and a 
loss of the beautiful surface quality of 
the straight egg. The method of tempera 
painting is understood by few today, 
because the manner whereby the great- 
est luminosity of the medium is obtained 
is not thoroughly realized. Too many 
simply simulate painting in oil, merely 
substituting the egg for the oil. This 1s 
not by any means what is meant by 
tempera painting. 


Gum Tempera 

Gum tempera is an emulsion of gum, 
oil and water and is a beautiful though 
uncompromising medium. Hard in its 
contours, hard in its brilliant transpar- 
ency, hard in its manipulation, it is a 
hard taskmaster, for deviate one minim 
from a correct method of application 
and it will crack all to pieces. It will ruin 
more brushes in quicker order than any 
other painting medium I know. Exercise 
a little care and if you like a hard, edgy, 
brittle brilliance, gum emulsion is for 

ou. My painting “Around Bloomfield 
Hills” (reproduced) is a gum emulsion 
work and possesses all the good as well 
as the bad points characteristic of this 
medium. The transparency and surface 
in the thin passages have remained on the 
whole excellent, but the sky which shows 
the lovely plastic and paste effect to be 
obtained from the gum—in heavy ap- 
plications—also shows what can happen 
when wet is painted into wet, thickly 
and too soon (this means from one hour 
to seven days). The sky has unfortun- 
ately developed cracks. Oil will take 
from ten to fifteen years or even longer 
before revealing this defect, but not so 
gum. Two or three months and you 
know the worst. Repair is next to im- 
possible. Cracking is due to the fact that 
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while there is not so much oil used as 
in a straight painting in oil, there is 
nevertheless sufficient to remain wet in 
the under layers for anywhere from an 
hour to a week. This simply means that 
the process which goes on in oil over a 
period of years is stepped up to a matter 
of days with gum and this is sufficient 
to do a similar job of cracking; greater 
really, because the film is more brittle 
than in oil. This is what happens if over- 
painting is indulged in too soon, or if 
the oil content of the emulsion is not 
kept in complete homogeneous suspen- 
sion. 
Oil 

When speaking of painting with oil, 
it is hard to know where to begin, for 
its aspect is deceptive in the extreme. 
It manipulates easily, its colour is rich 
and bright, when first applied; it holds 
within itself great variety of texture and 
paste quality and is altogether delightful 
to work. BUT it also holds within itself 
crimes as multitudinous as its good points. 
They do not reveal themselves soon, 
however, and for the most part therefore 
oil is accepted in the _ mind (and 
even in many a professional mind) as 
possessing everything that could be 
wished for. In order to simplify the 
enunciation, let us tabulate its greatest 


Caven ATKINS 
Cassandra Warning— 
the Sandbanks (1) 


Water colour 


vices, without going too deeply into 
explanation, which we have not room 
for here. 


1. It yellows and darkens with time, 
dulling all the original brilliance of the 
colours, no matter how bright they may 
have been. 


2. It becomes increasingly transpar- 
ent, making the original harmonies fall - 
apart, unless the craft of underpainting 
is thoroughly understood. 


3. It will, without fail, crack, if over- 
painting is indulged in too soon—and 
who doesn’t want to overpaint immedi- 
ately and continuously, until the work is 
completed and while the idea is “hot,” 
rather than wait weeks, let alone months, 
before being able to do so? 


4. The wonderful paste quality that 
is possible with oil is prone to crack if 
too much oil is used. 


5. None of the above conditions are 
revealed until after the painting has been 
completed and many, many years have 
gone by. 


Water Colour 


This is almost the perfect answer to 
the painters’ prayer, for mixture and~ 
manipulation, like that of oil, are simple 
and free in comparison with the others. 

Continued on page 168 
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FROM SPRING FEVER 
TO FANTASY BY DAVID MILNE 


David Milne has always been an artist possessed of an original style. His ap- 
proach to painting, whether of a few wild flowers in a bowl, an Ontario landscape, 
or a fantasy of snow in Bethlehem, is very definitely his own. In these notes he 
describes how he creates his water colours, with their mixture of gaiety, serenity 
and unpretentious simplicity. Milne was born in Grey County, Ontario. In 1918 he 
was one of Canada’s official war artists. Afterwards, deserting the cities, he lived 
almost as a hermit for many years in an isolated section of Muskoka. More re- 
cently he has been painting in Toronto and elsewhere in southern Ontario. 


Spring Fever, 1935 


When the first flowers bloom in the and dab on a little pink, yellow and 
bush, I bring some home, put them in lavender somewhere near where they 
water on the table, and look at them. should go—but not exactly. 

Then I think they would be nice to 
paint and set about arranging them, or, 
just as often, take them as they happen 
to be, and set to work. This time there 
was no arranging. In a cup, near at hand, 
just before my eyes as I sat looking at 
them—not clearly seen, out of focus— 


were some hepatica blossoms, buds and ja, the quick, direct sketch power, when 


leaves. Beside the cup, but farther away, the large picture made from it may fall 
were hepaticas and dog’s tooth violets flat? ‘ 


in a low bowl. Behind these a larger nai 
bowl, without flowers. Accepting this as The , wre probably lies in the 
the plan of the picture, I set to work. Ir painter's feeling for his subject, for the 
didn’t take very long and I got quite a colour, shape, texture and arrangement 
“kick” out of the picture. that he sees in it. If this initial impulse— 
Why? It was extremely simple and this quickening, bringing to life —is 
depended largely on arrangement. It Strong, It will carry him through and 
could have been done—almost—from a eveal itself in his picture. Everything 
recipe. Get a small boy to throw a he has is concentrated on the rectangle 
handful of white clay on the lower left before him. Eager, impatient, driven, he 
hand corner, following it with a handful wanders into no, side paths, but goes 
of grey in the same place. He should be straight for the thing he feels and sees. 
able to trace in this with one finger This intense feeling may not be sustained 
some vague shapes derived from hepatica through the greater complexities and 
leaves and flowers and a cup. Then he longer time required for the larger pic- 
could do the upper half of the canvas ‘Ure. Doubts and distractions may creep 
by rubbing his muddy hands lightly in. The driving power of feeling may 
over it, leaving only about one-eighth degenerate into duty. And duty, so im- 
of the picture, in the lower right, to be portant in everyday life, is not a paint- 
done. For this you might have someone ing quality. It isn’t good enough. The 
else who could set down, not too pains- thing that makes a picture is the thing 
takingly, some flower and bowl shapes, that makes dynamite—compression. 


That would do it—and leave you 
confronted with the old mystery that 
has puzzled most painters many times. 
Why has the apparently careless and easy 
picture life and thrill, when the care- 
fully wrought and painfully conscienti- 
ous canvas may be dull and heavy? Why 
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Davip Mitne. Spring Fever 
A drawing based on the painting of this title 


Davin Mine. Snow in Bethlehem. Water colour and ink 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 
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Fantasy, 1944 


I — each painter has his own 
ways of launching into the adventures 
in shape, colour, texture and space that 
we call painting. I mostly fall into them. 
A few years ago I was in Toronto for 
a week without much to do and without 
the material for picture painting, so I 
spent some time at the Public Library. 
There I found two interesting books. 
One was about snow crystals, with many 
photographs; the other dealt with play- 
ing cards, the earliest ones, with plates 
in strong colour and bold free line. I 
read most of both books and made small 
pencil drawings of snowflakes and play- 
ing card kings and queens and knaves. 
All right so far, no harm done, no trouble 
started. 

But pencil drawings lying around 
usually mean attempts at pictures sooner 
or later. So the snow crystal shapes were 
the starting point of a picture, “Snow in 
Bethlehem.” It came easily, logically. 
Snow crystals are seldom seen in relation 
to landscape, or in relation to anything 
except a piece of dark cloth or the pages 


Davin MILNE. 


King, Queen and Jokers. 


of a book, so a realistic snow picture was 
out. But the progression from crystals 
to winter to Christmas to Bethlehem was 
easy. I didn’t know much about the 
Bethlehem of today or of New Testament 
times and made no attempt to find out. 
I had embarked on a fantasy, where any 
resemblance to the things of the world 
around us was little more than coinci- 
dental. Houses there would be, and hills, 
and maybe churches. A newspaper pic- 
ture of a church in Tallinn gave the idea 
for the large central structure. Buildings 
with domes and minarets, summing up 
my ideas of Eastern architecture, pro- 
vided a few more churches or houses. 
I don’t know how the little church with 
the spire got in, perhaps a vague gesture 
toward the West. The evergreen tree 
with the fence around it started as a 
Turkish cemetery, but got simplified 
until there was nothing left but the tree 
and the fence. The dark trees? Naturally, 
Christmas trees. There I had the material 
for the picture. The colour and arrange- 
ment was another matter, and I don’t 


Water colour 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 
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Davip MILNE. 


Rites of Autumn. 


remember now what it developed from 
or how. Undoubtedly in some way from 
previous pictures of my own, that had 
nothing to do with crystals or domes or 
with Bethlehem. The title, usually the 
last thing to be thought of, was almost 
the starting point of this picture. 

The numerous drawings of playing 
card figures from the other book also led 
to some pictures. They suggested por- 
traits, so I put them in a gallery, framed 
portraits of kings and queens on the 
walls and a knave with battle-axe stand- 
ing guard by a doorway. 

That left me with some kings and 
queens and a lot more knaves on my 
hands. These found their way into an- 
other picture gallery in another picture. 
This time there were playing card figures 
posing for a portrait group below framed 
portraits of their relatives on the wall. 
That couldn’t possibly be considered 
very realistic, so I pushed the thing all 
the way over into fantasy by inserting 
two figures in present-day clothes, call 
them jokers. I now had a row of figures 


Water colour 


from one side of the paper to the other, 
with framed pictures above them. My 
composition seemed a bit too simple and 
static, a slow progression from figure to 
figure and from framed portrait to framed 
portrait. So I gave the picture a focus 
by adding a prominent central doorway 
and bound everything together with an 
arc of angels at the top. Four angels— 
two conventional (as I know angel con- 
ventions) and two not so conventional, 
in nightshirts, one with a derby hat. That 
one has no tradition behind him at all. 
Call these jokers, too. Colour and line 
was no problem: the pictures in the 
book that I started with left no escape 
from full colour and bold line. The title 
was “King, Queen and Jokers.” I think 
I have made it sound too simple, and left 
no way of explaining why it was under 
way for three years with numerous 
changes and repaintings. Anyway the 
length of time spent on a picture doesn’t 
seem to have much to do with its com- 
plexity or quality, or with anything else, 
so far as I can discover. 


The National Gallery of Canada 
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TEXT-BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


IN CANADA 


BY MARSH JEANNERET 


HE question, “Why didn’t our text- 

books look like that?”, is repeated 
so frequently at Home and School Clubs 
and wherever parents are brought into 
contact with the modern classroom that 
it should be worth while to review the 
part that the creative artist is playing in 
the revolution currently taking place in 
the design of Canadian text-books. The 
causes of this “revolution” are, of course, 
much deeper than mere developments in 
the techniques of illustrating. However, 
a brief survey of the educational publish- 
ing field in Canada from the standpoint 
of the illustrator may open interesting 
possibilities, especially to the free-lance 
artist. 


A comparison of text-book formats at 
any period in the past with those of 
contemporary publications in the general 
field (novels, biographies, books of verse) 
will quickly lead us to conclude that 
the school book is still the last place in 
which we should expect to find serious 
attention being paid to art for its own 
sake alone. However, tremendous ad- 
vances have been made in text-book 
design during recent years. These have 
been stimulated by the new significance 
which has come to be attached to the 
work of the artist or illustrator. And 
now that the trend toward improvement 
in design has begun, competition between 
the various publishers specializing in 
school publications results in the estab- 
lishment of entirely new standards. It is 
true that the bases of these standards are 
of a utilitarian rather than an aesthetic 
nature. 


The illustration of text-books written 
and published in our own country offers 
an increasingly wide field for the Cana- 
dian creative artist. Canadian publishers 
of educational books are especially inter- 


ested in possible improvements in suit- 
able black-and-white techniques, since 
colour work as far as our domestic 
production is concerned is chiefly con- 
fined to the “authorized” elementary 
reader with its wide circulation and 
correspondingly large printing runs. 

Since the special needs of Canadian 
curricula in such courses as social studies 
can never be met by American publica- 
tions, one of the most promising fields 
for the artist who might be willing to 
undertake considerable independent re- 
search is that of Canadian history itself. 
C. W. Jefferys and others have made 
admirably complete contributions here, 
but the possibilities of the subject can 
never be exhausted. Provided that suffi- 
cient patience and skill have been de- 
voted to the collection of data, a good 
new basic series of black-and-white 
sketches describing the history of our 
own country should find an immediate 
place in plans for new text-books. 

In mentioning the contribution of such 
an artist as C. W. Jefferys, we must 
remember that his passion for correctness 
of detail has created in teachers—the 
final critics in text-book matters—an 
awareness of the importance of accuracy 
in illustrating. Nor has the Canadian 
illustrator any right to expect that his 
work should be less closely criticized 
than the textual material which accom- 
panies it. 

In line with the increasing importance 
being attached to the question of illu- 
stration of school text-books, the writer 
ventures to suggest that the captions 
accompanying sketches (especially of 
historical subjects) be given much closer 
attention in the future, on the principle 
that if a picture is worth inserting it is 
worth using to the fullest extent possible. 
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rough sketching in brush or pen, but 
surprisingly good results can be obtained 
with it for more detailed work. It also 
has the advantage of being suitable for 
reproduction on almost any grade of 
paper. 

For the sake of the Canadian artist 
who is thinking of interesting himself in 
text-book illustrating it might be well to 
make some general suggestions. As in the 
case of text-book authorship itself, the 
approach leading up to a specific com- 
mission is ordinarily made by the pub- 
lisher rather than by the artist. However, 
editors of Canadian text-books welcome 
the opportunity of seeing specimens of 
original work. Artists wishing to submit 
such samples would be well advised to 
select subjects of a type used in educa- 
tional publications. Generally speaking, 
line, wash, or crayon sketches of children 
at play, historical subjects, and scenes 
from everyday life are to be preferred 
to decorative illustrations, poster work, 
scenery, still life, water ice or oils. 


Une!... Deux!... Trors!... It would no doubt be desirable to 
include information here on the scale of 
foodcut from school edition of “Dantes” by emuneration for the artist in this type 
of work. However, so many factors enter 
exander Dumas D.C. Heath and Co. 
into the question that it is as difficult 
to generalize for this field as it is for any 
other type of art work. Suffice it to say 
that commissions vary considerably, and 
that complete book assignments fre- 


Such a trend, if it actually does occur, 
would be significant from the standpoint 
of the artist because of the much closer 
collaboration necessary between him and 
the author and editor of the book con- 
cerned. 
Although wash-drawing and pastel 
probably give the artist his greatest scope 
for black-and-white illustration, other 
media have definite advantages. And it is 

| probable that with the exception of the 


line sketch, these have not been suffici- f \ 

ently explored for purposes of descrip- A 

tive illustration. The conté crayon used PN Ni WN 
on coquille board, for example, holds PY at SS 
many interesting possibilities, especially . 

since it can be reproduced without The dog howled dismally 


screening in much the same way as line : : 
work. This medium has been widely Illustration from a series of language texts for 
used in the past for shading effects in Canadian schools Copp Clark Co. Ltd. 
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quently involve several weeks of full or 
part-time work. The basis of payment 
is usually set in advance and is based on 
an estimate of the hours of work in- 
volved, the degree to which the artist 
is expected to “finish” his work, whether 
the research for data is to be undertaken 
by the artist or the author, and so on. 

For purposes of reference, a list of the 
larger publishing houses engaged in the 
production of text-books in the Dominion 
is appended herewith: Clarke, Irwin Co. 
Limited, 480 University Ave., Toronto; 


AN EYE COCKED AT POSTERITY 
Continued from page 161 
In water colour any degree of brilliance 
can be had and if the colours are not 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun or 
too strong light they will remain essen- 
tially unchanged. The fact that the 
colours are susceptible to solubility 
when in contact with water or even 
dampness and can be rubbed off to some 
extent if being cleaned, militate against 
it. Also the fragility of the support— 
paper—and the necessity to protect with 
glass, do not help the matter. The advent 
of masonite upon which the paper can 
be mounted and the hope held out by 


The Copp Clark Co. Limited, 495-517 
Wellington St., West, Toronto; J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Limited, 224 Bloor St. 
West, Toronto; W. J. Gage and Co., 84 
Spadina Ave., Toronto; Ginn and Com- 
pany, 863 Bay St., Toronto; Longmans, 
Green and Company, 215 Victoria St., 
Toronto; Macmillan Co. of Canada, 70 
Bond St., Toronto; Thos. Nelson and 
Sons, 91 Wellington St. West, Toronto; 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 381 Church 
St., Toronto; and the Ryerson Press, 299 
Queen St. West, Toronto. 


C. W. Jerrerys. The Rev. James 
Evans, the Methodist missionary, 
teaching the Indians to read by 
means of the Cree letters which 
he invented. Illustration to “The 
Story of Canada”. Ryerson Press 


Opposite: 

G. Bactey. Illustrated page from 
“Your Neighbour Canada”. Pub- 
lished by the Wartime Informa- 
tion Board, produced by the 
National Film Board, for school 
distribution in the United States. 
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transparent plastics in replacing the glass 
hazard, do counteract somewhat the last 
mentioned disadvantages. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that we are far from Utopia in the matter 
of a perfect medium with which to 
execute our “masterpieces,” and when 
you add to the concern for medium the 
preoccupation with the various supports 
upon which to achieve them, which have 
not been considered here, it does seem a 
tall order. But a knowledge of what 
constituted “good practice” in the past 
is our surest guide to know what con- 
coctions will be safe to accept from the 
artist’s colourmen of tomorrow. 
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source of meat for some of the 
Indian tribes and the Eskimo. 

It is in the far north that the 
famed Mounted Police, now 
rN ae Mounted Police, sti their 
SA =A original job of preserving law 

- aid order on the frontiers of 
civilization. In addition, how- 
ever, they have the duties of a 
modern police force for the whole 
Dominion, something like the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Red deer are among the most 
beautiful animals of the Cana- 
dian forests. These graceful 
’ beasts run through tangled brush- 
wood with the speed of a race- 
horse and easily leap over six- 

foot fences. 
= Among theanimalsofCanada’s 
plains and forests are the buffalo, 
now protected by the govern- 
ment, the antelope, elk, black 
bear and the big grizzly bear of 
the Far West. 

Many of the furs and fur coats 
in American city store windows 
"9m are from fur-bearing animals of 
me Canada. These include the 

Ge beaver, the shy industrious 
\ gy dweller of the woods who builds 
~ dams across streams and houses 
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Water Colour Annual 

Forty-nine painters contributed ninety- 
seven works to the Eighteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the Canadian Society of 
Painters in Water Colour, which opened 
at the Art Gallery of Toronto in Febru- 
ary. A selection, comprising one work 
each from forty of these artists is now 
touring Canada ‘under the auspices of the 
National Gallery. 


In the words of Caven Atkins, presi- 
dent of the society, there was “no falling 
off in character this year, but rather the 
opposite.” He goes on to state: “The 
older artists have to be on their mettle 
indeed if they are to keep up with the 
pace. Vision matches technical profici- 
ency. All the work is decidedly contem- 
porary and modern in outlook. Vi igor- 
ous brushwork and wash, a great deal 
of variety as to the use of the medium 
—from luminous wash to opaque over- 
painting to emphasize structure; also a 
fair number of gouaches.” Pearl Mc- 
Carthy of the Globe and Mail said that 
the Society showed itself friendly to 
experimentalists. 


Landscape still predominated but social 
comment made its appearance and there 
was some reference to the war, especially 
in the works of the Haworths and of 
Pegi Nicol MacLeod. 


COAST 
TO COAST 
IN ART 


W. A. WINTER 
Spring. Water colour 


Purchased by the Art Gallery of 
Toronto from the 1945 Exhibition 
of the Canadian Society of Painters 
in Water Colour 


More Pictures for Winnipeg Schools 


Water colours predominate in the 
second group of ten paintings by Mani- 
toba artists presented to the Winnipeg 
schools through the enterprise of the 
Federation of Canadian Artists and the 
Young Men’s Section of the Board of 
Trade. This year’s contributors and their 
pictures are: Cyril H. Ashmore, “The 
Rushing River,” water colour, Robert 
Bruce, “The Bear Pit,” tempera; P. J. 
Edgar, “Nature’s Arena,” water colour; 
Jean Eyden, “Fish Pier, Gimli,” water 
colour; L. LeMoine FitzGerald, “Apples,” 
water colour; Gertrude Hutchison, 
“Garden Bouquet,” water colour; Wil- 
liam Johnstone, “Asphalt Works,” gou- 
ache; Milton S. Osborne, “The Pierced 
Rock,” water colour; Miriam Peck, “Be- 
fore the Salmon Run,” water colour, and 
Lynn Sissons, “Early Summer,” water 
colour. 


An account of the project appeared 
in the Community Art Centre issue of 
Canadian Art \ast fall. At the rate of ten 
a year, every school in Winnipeg will 
possess an original Manitoba painting at 
the end of five years. The Federation is 
supported by the Young Men’s Section 
of the Board of Trade, which has a com- 
mittee, headed by Kevin Best, to find 
sponsors among Winnipeg _ business 
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They pay for framing and 


houses. 
materials and give each artist a token 
payment. 


Brazil Again Honours 
Canadian Artists 

The exhibition of Canadian painting 
at Rio de Janeiro reviewed in the last 
number of Canadian Art has definitely 
made an impression, for the Director of 
the National Museum of Fine Arts in 
Rio has requested an immediate exhibi- 
tion of contemporary Canadian draw- 
ings and prints for the inauguration of a 
new exhibition hall in May. The exhibi- 
tion has been arranged for by His Ex- 
cellency Jean Desy the Canadian Am- 
bassador, and as we go to press it is on 
its way to Rio. 

Incidentally, word has been received 
that fifty paintings were bought for 
public and private collections from the 
exhibition of paintings. 

Canada is also represented in the exhi- 
bition of the Art of the United Nations 
being held at the M. H. de Young 
Memorial Museum of the Legion of 
Honour in San Francisco during the 
world security conference. 


Canadian Art in New York 


Canadian paintings were recently given 
a seven week showing on the walls of 
the National Arts Club, one of the oldest 
established art centres in New York. The 
Club had decided to group together for 
the occasion contemporary paintings 
from the United Kingdom and from 
Canada, but difficulties of transport from 
England resulted in a long ily in the 
arrival of the works from overseas, so 
the exhibition turned out to be largely 
a Canadian one. The hanging committee 
selected works by Emily Carr, Arthur 
Lismer, Goodridge Roberts, Edwin 


Holgate and Carl Schaefer for the central 
section of the Canadian display, while 
items by about a dozen other Canadian 
artists appeared on adjacent walls. The 
collecting of the paintings in Canada was 
handled jointly by the National Gallery 
of Canada and the Wartime Information 
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Board. For the evening of March 26, an 
evening of talks and motion pictures on 
Canada was arranged by the Club, at 
which Donald Buchanan, one of the 
editors of this magazihe, spoke on con- 
temporary painting and Elizabeth Wyn 
Wood, A.R.C.A., from Toronto gave an 
address on “Handicrafts. in Relation to 
Community Art Centres in Canada.” 


Post-dimensional Painting 
at the O.S.A. 

The exhibition of the Ontario Society 
of Artists held this spring in Toronto was 
well worth seeing, notably for its vitality 
and for its recognition of the outstanding 
work of some of our up-and-coming 
younger artists. The jury was stricter 
this year than former years, with the 
result that out of a very large number 
of entries the final selection was smaller. 
There was no particular tendency to- 
ward one type ef painting. The subject 
matter was fairly well divided between 
portrait, landscape, genre and still-life 
painting. 

The section which the Society has 
latterly been devoting to experimental 
painting is interesting if one realizes fully 
that it does not make pretensions of - 
being anything more than it says—ex- 
perimental. This year many members of 
the Society expressed the secret urge 
that they have often had to paint pic- 
tures in a manner “out of their own 
element” and not associated with their 
usual styles. The Society gave them the 
chance to do so in this show in a section 
devoted to what they termed “post- 
dimensional” painting — which actually 
appears to mean paintings close to the 
realm of the abstract and non-objective. 
The section has, as usual, an air of ad- 
venture and a certain good-natured 
humour; one feels that the majority of 
the artists are not taking too seriously 
their ventures into this field which is 
foreign to most of them. The experiment 
proves, more than anything else, that 
the realm of abstract, fantasy, and non- 
objective painting requires an artist with 
a particularly imaginative kind of mind, 
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a highly developed emotional sensitivity 
and a specialized training, and cannot be 
readily entered into by the artist who is 
primarily concerned with the objective 
world he sees around him. 


“This is our Strength” 

Since the war began Canada has been 
learning that simple and effective use 
of display material is an essential arm 
of public information at home, and of 
national prestige abroad. A combination 
of documentary photography and func- 
tionalist construction provides the best 
approach. Such an exhibition, on a fairly 
elaborate scale, was attempted recently 
when the Wartime Information Board 
and the National Film Board prepared a 
large display of photo-murals entitled 
“This is Our Strength.” While not per- 
fect, this exhibition at least was worth- 
while in proving that, given time and 
money, Canadian designers can easily 
move forward from this stimulating be- 
ginning. The tentative use of plywood 
in this display is indicative of what can 
be done when modern ideas as to con- 
struction and materials are applied. 


Having opened at the National Gallery, 


Panel from 
the exhibition 
“This is Our 
Strength” 


NATION FORMED 


Ottawa, in March, this exhibition was in 
Winnipeg during late April and early 
May. It will tour other western cities 
and be in Toronto and Montreal in the 
autumn. 


Western Canada Art Circuit 


The second convention of the West- 
ern Canada Art Circuit was held in 
Saskatoon during the latter part of May. 
This circuit has now been in operation 
for nearly a year, and in that time has 
proved its worth in securing a steady 
run of exhibitions through the National 
Gallery and the Art Associations of the 
four western provinces. The program 
arranged almost a year ago has been 
carried out without any trouble. So far 
exhibitions have travelled from point to 
point on schedule, while freight charges 
have been reduced to a minimum, an im- 
portant factor in the west, where dis- 
tances from centre to centre are con- 
siderable. It is probable that, in the near 
future, local circuits sponsored by the 
Federation, through which art exhibi- 
tions would circulate, will be formed in 
each of the four provinces concerned. 


SO IS THE 


This 
exhibition 
will be in 
Calgary 

in June, 
Edmonton 
in July and 
Vancouver 
in August 
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ALEssANDRO MaGnasco. Refectory of a Franciscan Monastery. Recently bequeathed 
to the Art Association of Montreal from the Van Horne Collection. 


Maritime Art 

In Halifax recent exhibitions have in- 
cluded the Annual Exhibition of the 
Maritime Art Association held at Dal- 
housie University with Avery Shaw, 
Ted Campbell, Stanley Royle, LeRoy 
Zwicker and Julia Crawford among the 
exhibitors; and the 19th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Nova Scotia Society of 
Artists. Flower and figure painting by 
Maritime artists; paintings by Leonard 
Brooks; water colours and designs by 
Jack Humphrey and Sam Goodman, and 
landscapes by British and Canadian 
artists have also been shown at the 
Granville Galleries. 


Important Bequest for Montreal 

One fourth of the paintings from the 
famous van Horne collection passed into 
the possession of the Art Association of 
Montreal recently when the present heirs 
agreed to release them. This share was 
bequeathed to the Art Association some 
years ago by Miss Adaline van Horne on 


the understanding that they should re- 
main in the family residence as long as 
it was occupied. 

Some eighty paintings of the British, 
Dutch, Spanish, French and _ Italian 
schools are in the group including works 
by Rembrandt and Hals, El Greco and 
Goya, Magnasco, Delacroix, Daumier, 
Cezanne and Renoir. The Montreal col- 
lection thus enriched becomes one of the 
most important in the country. 


British Columbia Buys 
Emily Carr Paintings 

The Province of British Columbia has 
purchased seven paintings by Emily Carr 
to hang in the Legislative Buildings, 
Victoria. 

At a meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly both sides paid high tribute 
to Miss Carr who died recently. Acting 
on the proposal that some of her paint- 
ings should hang in the buildings, Pre- 
mier John Hart appointed a committee 
consisting of the women members of the 
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Legislative who met with Ira Dilworth 
and Lawren Harris, trustees of the artist’s 
estate, to make the selection. The paint- 
ings chosen cover the early, middle and 
last phases of her work. 

This recognition of an outstanding 
Canadian artist is a forward step in the 
public encouragement of art on which 
the government should be greatly con- 
gratulated. Other provincial governments 
might well follow this example, and 
legislative buildings throughout the 
country become a home for the finest 
Canadian works of art. 


Response to Broadcasts 

Some idea of the response to the recent 
broadcasts for schools on “The Adven- 
ture of Canadian Painting” may be gained 
from the record of the sales of reproduc- 
tions published in connection with them. 
The National Gallery reports that over 
110,000 reproductions have been supplied 
to schools throughout the country. 
Adults, too, have shown their interest 
by requests for similar sets. 

To encourage the understanding and 
appreciation of the work of the artists 
covered by the broadcasts, the National 
Gallery asked galleries and museums to 
arrange whenever possible small con- 
secutive exhibitions of paintings and 
other material relating to each artist. 
This was done in Ottawa and other 
centres and has given many children an 
opportunity of seeing some of the origi- 
nal paintings mentioned in the series. 

That these broadcasts may be criti- 
cized on several grounds as to content 
and presentation is very likely but it 
must be admitted that they have been 
a step forward in stirring ‘the interests 
of numbers of children in the story of 
Canadian painting, children who would 
otherwise have had little or no chance 
of coming in contact with this aspect 
of Canadian culture. In so far as it has 
accomplished this, the project may be 
said to have succeeded. It is now up to 
all those concerned to see that more and 
better broadcasts of this kind are forth- 
coming. 
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Henri Masson, Retrospective | 

A regular series of one man shows by 
Canadian artists has been held at the 
Stores in Ottawa during 
the past few years. Among the most in- 
teresting of those shown recently was 
one by Henri Masson entitled, “Ten 
Years of Painting 1935-1945,” a retro- 
spective which was valuable in establish- 
ing his development during this period. 
Most marked is his advance in his oils 
towards a richer orchestration of colour 
and in his fuller handling of the pigment 
itself. By contrast his earlier paintings 
appear flat and decorative and light in 
mood. His later works while retaining 
their simple approach are charged with a 
quality of emotion he has not shown 
before. He has gone further beneath the 
surface and is emerging with an intenser 
experience and a fuller means of expres- 
sion. This is especially noticeable in his 
series of “contes” and some of his small 
genre and figure studies. 


New Appointments 

Mr. Charles S. Band was recently 
elected president of the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. Mr. Band’s association with the 
Gallery has extended over many years, 
first as chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, and later as a member of the execu- 
tive without portfolio. The Gallery wel- 
comes him to his new post and expresses 
its appreciation to Mr. John Lyle, the 
retiring president who during his four 
years of office in a difficult war period 
rendered the Gallery invaluable service. 


With the resignation of John Lyman, 
(whose portrait appears opposite), L. J. 
Barcelo, K.C., has been elected to take 
his place as the president of the Contem- 
porary Arts Society, Montreal. The 
other officers elected are: vice presi- 
dent, Prof. J. P. Humphrey; treasurer, 
Louis Muhlstock; secretary, Allan Harri- 
son; assistant secretary, Lucile Gardiner. 

The new member of the staff of the 
Banff School of Fine Arts this year will 
be J. W. G. Macdonald of Vancouver. 
The other members will be the same as 
last year, namely W. J. Phillips, A. Y. 
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Jackson, J. Dichmont, and H. G. Glyde. 
The school will be held from July 25th 
to August 25th. 


Western Art League 


Founded some years before 1889 when 
its third annual meeting took place the 
Western Art League has contributed 
much to the promotion of art in London. 
The League became inactive during the 
First World War but was reorganized 
about ten years ago. Since then it has 
sponsored exhibitions and lectures and 
with the erection of the London Public 
Library and Art Museum has worked 
in active co-operation with their Board 
of Trustees. It now sponsors two sketch 
’ clubs and its artist members give instruc- 
tion in painting, modelling and crafts at 
the Handicraft Schools. It also promotes 
the interests of local and district artists 
by holding regular exhibitions of their 
work, and arranges for selections of it 
to travel on the organized regional ex- 
hibition circuit. 

Recently, a series of lectures by 
outstanding Canadian artists has been 


Joun LyMANn 
Self Portrait 


planned, the first two being given by 
A. Y. Jackson and L. A. C. Panton. 


Contemporary Canadian Drawings 

The recent exhibition of drawings by 
twenty contemporary artists at the T. 
Eaton Fine Art Galleries in Toronto 
was we believe the first major collection 
of its kind to be shown in Canada. For 
this reason alone it was an exceptional 
event and the first reaction must have been 
one, rather than of criticism, of pleasure 
and excitement on such an occasion. 

It was well reviewed in Saturday Night 
by Paul Duval. The drawings he found 
interesting and varied in media but he 
felt that the artist had not begun to 
explore the possibilities of pencil, pen 
and brush; that a seeming hesitancy and 
lack of experimental curiosity was mani- 
fest; and that few of the drawings could 
be classed as remarkably outstanding. 
These criticisms of his may in part be 
explained by the neglect of drawing in 
this country and the need for a better 
appreciation of it by both artist and 
public alike. 
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Eric GOLDBERG 
Circus Life 


From the exhibition 
of ‘‘The Eastern 
Group” at the Do- 
minion Gallery. 
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Jacques pE TONNANCOUR 
Seated Woman 


Pen and india ink drawing. 
Purchased by The National 
Gallery of Canada from a 
recent exhibition at the A 
Parizeau Gallery. 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


C. W. JEFFERYS, by William Colgate. 42 pp; 
12 black and white, 2 coloured illustrations. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press (Canadian Art 
Series) $1.00 cloth, 60c paper. 


The eleventh in this highly successful series, 
started by the late Albert H. Robson, deals 
with the work of Dr. C. W. Jefferys, whose 
historical drawings and illustrations are known 
to perhaps more Canadians—children and 
grown-ups alike—than the work of any other 
artist. Dr. Jefferys’ place as a historiographer 
is unique, and to the understanding of living 
history he has contributed as much by his 
scholarly papers as by his skilled graphic work. 


But it is perhaps not so generally known that, 


‘in addition to his illustrative work, he made, 


in the early years of the present century, a 
definite contribution to the broadening of 
Canadian art, through his pioneer work as a 
painter of the prairies. Dr. Jefferys’ historical 
illustrations constitute an authentic and accur- 
ate reporting of manners and customs; but his 
prairie paintings have, at their best, a broader 
vision and a greater depth of feeling than is 
possible with the more purely documentary 
approach, 


Storm on the Prairie (1912) and Oats in 
Saskatchewan (1914) have, in addition to 
technical competence, the sweep and the con- 
viction of personal experience. While his many 
workmanlike drawings leave no doubt as to 
Dr. Jefferys’ skill as a visual historian, it is 
by these sunfilled prairie paintings that, as an 
artist, he is most likely to be remembered. 


GraHaM McINNEs. 


ABSTRACT AND SURREALIST ART IN 
AMERICA. By Sidney Janis. 146 pp. New 
York: Reynal @ Hitchcock Inc. $6.50. 


At first glance it may seem strange that these 
two movements in art, Surrealism and the 
Abstract, should be yoked together in the one 
book; they are as divergent as the poles: the 
first, romantic and irrational, dealing in the 
emotions, plunging into the dark forest of the 
subconscious; the second, classical, intellectual, 
concerned with the problems and pleasures of 
pure aesthetics. Yet the one frequently mingles 
with the other and it is not always easy to tell 
which is which; and they may be considered 
together for they are both rebels against the 
tradition of centuries, they are still aliens. They 
have not yet been completely digested by the 
body cultural, but they are gaining ground 
and a book like this is of the greatest value to 
everyone who has any interest in art of the 
twentieth century. 
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Mr. Janis has done his work well. Dividing 
it into five sections, he deals with the sources 
in Europe—the Cubists, the Fauves, the Futur- 
ists, Dada; goes on to consider the American 
pioneers, such as Stella, Feininger, Sheeler, 
Marin and Man Ray; then deals with the con- 
temporary American abstract and surrealist 
painters separately; and winds up with an 
account of the American paintings of artists 
in exile—Mondrian, Leger, Ernst, Tanguy, Dali, 
Masson and others. He writes lucidly; he 
knows his subject and obviously he is in com- 
plete sympathy with it. One of the finest 
things about the book is the attention given 
to painters who are not known as well as 
they should be. 

And very enlightening are the comments of 
the painters themselves, printed with practic- 
ally every reproduction. The artists are not 
all like Georgia O’Keeffe who writes: “White 
Barn, Canada is nothing but a simple statement 
about a simple thing. I can say nothing about it 
in words that I have not said with paint.” Some 
of them confuse the issue but most of them 
clarify. A. D. F. Reinhardt, for instance, says 
that his Red and Blue simply “means what its 
ordered forms and colours do.” Such statements 
should be of some help to the bewildered 
layman looking at what may seem to him a 
queer new thing. There are clues in the re- 
marks of Juan Gris: “I work with the elements 
of the mind . . . I start from an abstract to 
reach a reality;” of Kandinsky, who explains that 
only the picture “living a full inner life” is 
well painted; of Chirico: “Above all it is 
necessary to rid art of everything it contains 
known to us up to now;” of Walkowitz: “Pure 
abstract art is wholly independent of picturiza- 
tion in any form or of any object. It has a 
universal language, and dwells in the realm of 
music with an equivalent emotion. Its melody 
is tuned to the receptive eye as music is to 
the ear”; of Karl Knaths: “This picture was 
the result of the effort to get what was lovely 
and moving not by the reproduction of the 
optical image but through the intensification 
brought about by the consistent use of expres- 
sive material.” 

There are 100 reproductions, including ten 
in full colour, of the work of Kandinsky, Miro, 
Dali, Tanguy, Matta, Rattner, Hofmann, Janet 
Sobel, Jackson Pollock, and Evsa Model. R.A. 


THIS IS CANADA, a Book of Photographs 
edited by Donald Buchanan; introduction by 
Morley Callaghan. The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. $2.00. 


This little book has been long a-borning, but 
is welcome nonetheless. It attempts the “pro- 
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jection of Canada” (to borrow the title of one 
of Mr. Buchanan’s articles) by means of sixty 
photographs—and succeeds to a very creditable 
extent. One wonders why Canadian publishers 
have never ventured into this field before; 
other countries have produced a spate of such 
books ever since the modern, ‘documentary’ 
school of photographers chased the arty, soft 
lens addicts from the field. But timidity, as a 
sort of occupational malaise, still seems to be 
endemic amongst Canadian publishers. How 
else can one explain the price of $2.00 for such 
a morsel. 

Mr. Buchanan has done a fine job of editing, 
limited as he obviously was to the material 
on hand. The book is well organized and 
should be useful in the schools—one hopes 
abroad as well as at home. The choice of 
photos follows, perhaps unconsciously, the 
workmanlike Film Board tradition of maintain- 
ing a consistently high level of shots, with 
preference ‘of ‘content’ over ‘form’, while 
avoiding anything that might upset the balance 
by taking your breath away. Nick Morant’s 
“Telephone poles on the Prairie” and one or 
two others approach the danger-point very 
closely! 

The great job of photography lies in teach- 
ing people to see the world around them. 
Canadians are, on the whole, weak in visual 
perception; how else can one explain their 
lamb-like acceptance of so much gratuitous 
uglification? Let’s hope, therefore, that other 
such books will follow and that they will be 
honoured with better press-work and a keener 
sense of typography. Half-tone plates should 
capture almost the whole range of tones in 
the original negative; ‘flares’ of pure white 
betray under-exposure or under-development 
of print or plate—an elementary, but infuriat- 
ingly common fault. 

“This is Canada” raises an interesting ques- 
tion for sociologists. To what extent has cul- 
tural differentiation taken place between Can- 
ada and the United States? There are only 
about half a dozen photos in the book which 
could have been taken nowhere else but in 
Canada. The discovery and recording of genu- 
inely Canadian artifacts is an important and 
continuing job for Canadian photographers. 
Mr. Callaghan has pointed the way in his nos- 
talgic Ob shining western star introduction— 
or has he? HS. 


TALES THE TOTEMS TELL. By Hugh 
Weatherby. 97 pp. Toronto: Macmillan. $1.75. 
These legends, gathered from the Indians, 

are told without frills in contemporary (and 

that frequently means hackneyed) language. 

The versions are not always the best. It is a 

pity, too, that in these days of beautiful and 

exciting children’s books, this one should lack 

distinction in both text and illustration. R.A. 
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LYONEL FEININGER, with Essays by Alois 
J. Schardt and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., and Ex- 
cerpts from the Artist's Letters; MARSDEN 
HARTLEY, with Statements by the Artist, 
Foreword by Monroe Wheeler. 96 pp., 89 
plates. New York: Museum of Modern Art. 
$2.50. 


It was not by accident that Feininger and 
Hartley shared the two-man exihibition of 
which this is the catalogue. Born in 1871 and 
1877 respectively, they participated as contem- 
poraries in the same art movements in the same 
two countries, the United States and Germany. 
They will prove to be of interest to Canadians 
because they are of the same generation as the 
Group of Seven and took part in the same 
general movement towards expressive abstrac- 
tion. 


A. H. Barr decides that Feininger was essen- 
tially an American, not a European, artist. He 
represents Feininger as receiving his most last- 
ing impressions while a boy in New York, 
impressions of speed and functional design 
from locomotives and steamships and of prac- 
tical geometry from the steel girders A the 
Elevated. Further evidence is deduced from his 
comic strips, a typically American expression. 
Even while in Germany in the middle of his 
career, Feininger stood out as a plain American 
against the sophistication of European move- 
ments. He came closer, in Barr’s opinion, to the 
style of those Americans of the ’twenties who 
might be called “precisionists,’—painters like 
Charles Demuth whose studies of architecture 
were cubist and romantic—than to the styles 
of his contemporaries in Germany. Yet Barr 
has not excluded certain evidence which gives 
more than a hint of Feininger’s thoroughly 
Germanic temperament. An early passion for 
Bach attracted him to Germany in his youth. 
Later, besides identifying himself quite com- 
pletely with movements in Germany, he evolv- 
ed a style whose upward-aspiring forms and 
expressive colours allied him with the tradition 
of Altdorfer and Griinewald. It is a fact that 
Republican Germany acknowledged Feininger 
as one of her foremost painters. 


Dr. Schardt’s essay tacitly furthers the view 
which emerges thus from Barr’s essay. Here 
Feininger is interpreted as an artist of keen 
insight into the modern temper who at first 
expressed the tension between man as an indi- 
vidual and the determining forces of his envir- 
onment, and later became the poet of those 
very forces which were stronger than man. 


According to Barr, Hartley was more influ- 
enced than Feininger by the German expres- 
sionist movement with its use of heavy pig- 
ment, violent colour, and its strain and stress. 
The truth of this is evident in a glance at 
Hartley’s work, but the reason is not that 
Feininger was the more American and Hartley 
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the more European, but that Feininger was the 
more creative of the two. For Feininger was 
of the first rank in Germany, while Hartley 
was on the sidelines in several countries. As a 
man, says Monroe Wheeler, he had certain 
“American” traits, a love of lonely spots, an 
essential integrity, a stubbornness. Amongst 
the influences from past art which he cites 
himself, the American painters Homer and 
Ryder share the honours with such European 
masters of monumental simplicity as Piero della 
Francesca and Cézanne. His search was for 
essential form and individual characterization. 
The latter quality he could most certainly 
share with most sterling American painters, but 
his pictures show an internationalism of prob- 
lem and solution not often found among them. 

In Hartley’s work, especially in his Maine 
mountain pictures, are to be found interesting 
parallels with the Canadian Group of Seven. 
The Maine Landscape, Autumn, No. 13 of 
1909 will make Canadians think of the style 
and technique of Tom Thomson’s Pageant of 
the North of a few years later, while later 
canvases contain suggestions of the manners of 
MacDonald and Harris (who was also affected 
by the expressionist movement in Germany). 


Hartley’s statements of 1928 and 1941 do not 
make good reading; they are far from being 
as clearly constructed as his paintings! In the 
first he indicates his conversion from emotional 
to intellectual notions of painting, yet in the 
second he seems to state that painting is largely 
a technical job, not a theoretical one. It is diffi- 
cult to appreciate the value of such statements 
and the excerpts from letters in such a cata- 
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logue. Feininger’s are more comprehensible, 
but both must be read more or less out of con- 
text. The catalogue’s value is greatly enhanced 
by good bibliographies, chronologies of the 
artists’ lives, and complete illustration. R.H.H. 


THE ARTS IN CANADA AND THE FILM. 
16 pp. Ottawa: The National. Film Board. 


This descriptive catalogue is not only useful 
to groups planning programs but it is valuable 
as a record of what the National Film Board 
has been doing with—and for—the arts in 
Canada. The achievement is creditable, but 
reading the section “Films on Painting” and 
remembering Canadian Landscape, West Wind 
and Painters of Quebec, one cannot help wish- 
ing it were better. No doubt this is being 
greedy. It is remarkable that we have had 
these three films at all, considering the restric- 
tion of war and the Film Board’s heavy duty 
of telling the world what Canada is doing as 
a nation at war. We’d like to see, however, 
a shifting of emphasis. Twelve films on Cana- 
dian folk arts are listed, including the Indians 
and the Eskimos, and there are animated films 
on the traditional folk songs of Quebec. We 
should have more than three on the painters, 
and some attention should be given to the 
sculptors. There are plans to catch other artists 
alive, as Jackson was caught in Canadian 
Landscape, but opportunities are slipping. 
Emily Carr was missed. Of the seven in 
Painters of Quebec, five are alive, but we get 
only glimpses of them. The film tries to cover 
too much ground and doesn’t cover enough. 


It would be splitting hairs to wonder why 
such prominence is given to animated films— 
“Cartoon films'with a purpose.” They repre- 
sent a branch of the art of the film itself, 
which has been developed in Canada with 
distinction by Norman McLaren, Philip Ragan 
and others. 


The brochure tells its story briefly but well 
and in attractive style, with colour reproduc- 
tions from Thomson, Jackson, McLaren and 
Glover and black and white from The Flight 
of the Dragon and several of the folk music 
films. R.A. 


A. Y. Jackson sketching, 
from the film “Canadian Landscape” 
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THE ENJOYMENT OF THE ARTS. Edited 
by Max Schoen. 336 pp. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. Price $5.00. 


Following an introduction, “The Realm of 
Art”, by the editor, who is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Education, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and closed by an essay on “The 
Problem of Criticism”, by George Boas, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Philosophy, John 
Hopkins University, this book presents nine of 
the arts—Painting, Architecture, Industrial Arts, 
Poetry, Drama, the Novel, the Movies, and 
Music, with essays by authorities in each of 
these fields. 


Tne essays can hardly be described as dis- 
tinguished; much of the prose is tasteless, some 
of it downright bad, (as in J. B. Ellis’s cheap 
and facetious invitation to “mud-pie making” 
in his article on sculpture). They smack of the 
schoolroom; the book is, indeed, a text-book; 
but, while one may disagree with some of the 
conclusions, or flinch from crudity of expres- 
sion, they are practical, informative and for 
the most part stimulating. The outlook is 
modern, as the inclusion of essays on the 
movies and the industrial arts indicates. The 
treatment varies with each subject and writer, 
but the teachers have much in common. They 
write from the point of view of the layman, 
whose enjoyment of the arts is not in their 
practice—except Ellis who hopes that the 
reader will feel an urge “to actually make some 
mud-pies of your own!”—but they are agreed 
that to enjoy an art you must take the trouble 
to learn something about it. Some of the writers 
branch out into pertinent criticism. Architec- 
ture, the industrial arts and the movies are 
challenged to rise to their potentialities and 
opportunities. 


It is too bad that the enjoyment of the arts 
did not extend to book-making. Even as a text- 
book, this one is disagreeable. R.A. 


CHARLOT MURALS IN GEORGIA. 198 
plates. Commentaries by Jean Charlot. Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. $6.00. 


This book was published by a university con- 
cerning the work of its artist-in-residence: this 
fact involves a threefold significance. In the 
first place, Charlot’s position as artist-in-resi- 
dence (the University of Georgia is only one 
of many American colleges to maintain such a 
position) is an example of the active patronage 
of contemporary art which colleges can give; it 
embodies some conception of the mutual bene- 
fits to be gained by a closer relation between 
the artist and the community. In the second 
place, the fact that the University of Georgia 
should thus publicize the work so done, is an 
illustration of the completeness with which 


such a program as that of the artist-in-residence can 
be visualized. 


Thirdly, there is the intrinsic value of the book 
itself. It is about the three murals which Charlot did 
while at the University from 1941-1944. As Charlot 
says in his essay “Public Speaking in Paint,” reprinted 
in the book, the characteristics of mural painting are 
determined not so much by personal idiosyncrasy as 
by certain objective physical laws involving archi- 
tecture and optics. In the sections dealing with each 
mural, we are told what particular conditions had to 
be met: the shape and size of the area to be painted; 
the angles and levels from which it would be viewed; 
the spacing of windows and doors, colour scheme of 
the setting, and so on. Then we are shown the various 
steps in the technique (one of the murals is in tempera 
—the other two in fresco): geometric layout, sketches 
from nature, cartoon, the actual painting in progress. 
Opinions as to the artistic merits of these murals may 
differ. But even the reader who disapproves of Char- 
lots’s manner, or who feels he has done better work 
elsewhere, will not fail to see the real value of the 
book. 

The format, designed by Charlot, the photographs, 
and the typography are excellent and alone would 
make the book worth noting. D.H. 


Did you know that large extra 
quantities have had to be printed 
for each of the recent issues of 
Canadian Art? 


Despite this each number has been 
sold out within a few weeks of 
publication! 


If you wish to be sure of your 
copy send your subscription now 


to: 


Canaan ART 


P.O. BOX 384—OTTAWA 


Yearly subscription: 


$1.00 for five issues. 25 cents a copy. 
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FEDERATION OF CANADIAN ARTISTS: REGIONAL NOTES 


The presidential letter and latest bul- 
letin sent out to members shows how 
much the Federation has accomplished 
in the matter of community centres. 
Lawren Harris’s recent visit to Calgary, 
Regina, Saskatoon and Winnipeg for the 
purpose of bringing together the heads 
of all cultural organizations to endorse 
the brief resulted in a committee being 
formed in each city, first to introduce 
the plan to all kinds of societies, clubs 
and unions and to enlist their support, 
and secondly to have a survey made of 
their own cities. As a result the com- 
munity centre project has received a 
great impetus in the west and the Feder- 
ation itself has benefited by a clearer 
understanding of its aims and by an in- 
crease in its membership in every part 
of the country. 


After a series of meetings, attended by 
delegates from over fifty organizations, 
the Manitoba Region has passed a reso- 
lution supporting the brief and request- 
ing that the necessary survey be made. 


The newly formed Vancouver Island 
Region now has the largest membership 
in the Federation with 132 members; and 
at a recent meeting in Victoria 500 people 
attended to learn something about com- 
munity centres. 


The Art Association of Saskatoon has 
voted in favour of affiliating with the 
Federation. This is a significant event for 
the Federation as it opens up the possi- 
bility of similar moves in the future by 
other art associations. 


Although the Federation has no re- 


gional organization in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces close working contacts are main- 
tained through the Maritime Art Asso- 
ciation which pioneered there before 
the Federation came into existence. 
Federation reports and bulletins are sent 
to the secretaries of the eighteen affili- 
ated groups of the Association in eight 
of which there are Federation members. 
Work is also going on in support of 
community centres and the Saint John 


Art Club reports that meetings have been held 
with representatives of 35 organizations in the 
city. 

The Ontario Region at the annual election 
of its executive in Toronto appointed Mrs. 
Rody Kenny Courtice as chairman. 


In Ottawa a local branch of the Federation 
was formed just recently, with Henri Masson 
as chairman, Laurence Hyde as vice-chairman 
and Calais Calvert as secretary-treasurer. 
Other members of the executive are Marius 
Barbeau, Wilfrid Flood and Donald Buchanan. 
Among the possible work projects discussed 
were a picture loan society, the painting of 
murals on available wall space in the city and 
the placing of paintings by Canadian artists 
in Ottawa schools. 


According to the latest figures available 
membership in the Federation now stands at 
over a thousand. 


CANADIAN 


C.W. JEFFERYS 


BY WILLIAM COLGATE 


The latest book in the Canadian Art Series. With 
13 reproductions. “‘In this brief but well-planned 
biographical cppreciation, the author stresses how 
Charles Jefferys has drawn history, painted history, 
written history and lectured on history, always 
displaying a passion for accuracy and an insatiable 
curiosity in reconstructing the past.’ 

—Toronto Daily Star. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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THE ART FORUM 


-LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sirs: 

A well known Canadian sculptor, Orson 
Wheeler, in a recent lecture on the art of 
sculpture made a statement which I, as a 
sculptor, feel obliged to challenge. He said 
that “Sculpture, unlike painting 1s an essen- 
tially imitative art.” 

The art of sculpture is little known in Can- 
ada, less known, at least among the laymen, 
than any other art. It is still ee of, if 
thought of at all, as large masses of stone or 
bronze formed into naturalistic figures portray- 
ing soldiers on majestic chargers or historic 
scenes dramatically poised on fancy pedestals. 
Now Mr. Wheeler in his lecture had a good 
chance to dispel these ideas and to lead his 
audience towards a better understanding of 
one of the greatest of the arts. Instead, however, 
of doing this he encouraged his audience to 
continue to think along the same ignorant lines. 

Mr. Wheeler is a sculptor, and as such is 
free to work any way he likes. His work may 
be naturalistic, realistic or abstract, but he has 
no ethical right to inflict upon his public the 
idea that “sculpture is an essentially imitative 
art.” Imitation is craft, not art. As Oscar Wilde 
so aptly put it “Art only begins where imita- 
tion ends.” 

According to Mr. Wheeler while sculpture 
is imitative, painting is not. This is an astound- 
ing statement as surely all arts have the same 
aesthetic approach. The sculptor and painter 
must have the same mental equipment, the 
same creative processes of the brain, the same 
feeling for rhythmic relationships, for form 
and design. But apparently he would have the 
sculptor go forth with calipers and plumb-line 
to achieve an exact imitation of his subject, 
while the painter will show his own feeling 
for, his own conception of and his own re- 
creation of his subject. In other words (if this 
can be what the speaker meant) he is un- 
doubtedly saying that the painter is an artist 
and that the sculptor is not. 

There are many artists who work in several 
mediums, such as paint, clay and stone. The 
best known of these are Degas, Michelangelo, 
Renoir, Matisse and Picasso. Can he deny that 
the sculpture of these great artists is just as 
creative as their painting. 

In the entire history of sculpture, from the 
primitives widely spread over many countries, 
up to what is known as the modern movement 
of today there have been comparatively few 
periods of imitation. Of these the worst were 
the decadent late Greek and Roman and the 
not so long ago century before Rodin. These 
periods are historically notorious for being 
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uncreative and at best can only be called in- 
tellectually imitative. 

If Mr. Wheeler thinks that the art of sculp- 
ture is “essentially imitative” how can he then 
explain the accepted beauty of the Archaic 
Greeks, the Egyptians, the Africans or the 
Aztecs, the T’ang terra cottas, or the Gothic 
figures of Chartres Cathedral, the work of 
Michelangelo and Donatello, of Moore and 
Brancusi? 

It is impossible to write the history of yo i 
ture in a few words, so I have mentioned only 
a few creative examples of the sculptural art. 
These should be enough, for those who have 
only seen some of the work I have referred to, 
to prove that pure three dimensional form is 
never imitation. 

Yours truly, 
KENNepy. 


Dear Sirs: 
I am at a total loss as to why such abortions 
as Anthony Velonis’ “The Half-ton Fish,” 
(Oct. 44); Pegi Nicol MacLeod’s “Navy Can- 
teen,” (March 44); her “Recording the Wom- 
en’s Services,” and Emily Carr’s “Indian 
Church” (background); “Metchosin,” and 
“Sky,” ever find their way into a magazine 
which goes under the title of Art. We hear a 
great deal about “Child delinquency” these 
days, and the introduction of the modern 
Psychiatrist to enlighten a bewildered public 
as to the why and wherefore of perverted 
effort. 
Surely to God it is about time that those 
responsible for “choosing” subjects for future 
publication in Canadian Art, should seriously 
consider engaging the services of an Art Psy- 
chiatrist also. These figments of an unbalanced 
sense of decency are as detrimental to true art 
as the blatherings of an inebriated mountebank! 
Of course, if these hallucinations like Jazz, 
Jitterbugging and Crooning, are to be con- 
sidered as Art, then nothing more need be said. 
Yours truly, 
Wo. E. G. CrisForp, 
2845 The Rise, 
Victoria, B.C. 

Dears Sirs: 

It is I think important to note that the ques- 
tion of War Memorials is being considered in 
Britain, and should be given early consideration 
in Canada if the artist is to play his part in their 
institution. 

Canada will have war memorials; these will 
take many forms and it is important to our 
national culture that whatever their form, they 
be of a dignity worthy of the fallen youth we 
commemorate. A recent survey published by 
the War Memorials Advisory Council (of 
Great Britain) is recommended for reading 
to the individuals and committees charged with 
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the institution of memorials. It contains many 
suggestions which could help Canada to create 
a higher standard of war memorials than re- 
sulted following the first Great War. 

The council responsible for the survey is 
evidently a very suitable one, for practically 
every cultural, artistic and scientific society of 
Britain is represented, with each society willing 
to advise local committees upon individual war 
memorial projects that fall within that society’s 

here. 

Lord Chatfield, Admiral of the Fleet and 
President of the Council, gives the purpose of 
war memorials as the commemoration “of the 
spirit in which we went to war, the unity of 
purpose and action which the war has brought 
about, and the spirit in which we have fought 
and our sons and daughters have given their 
lives.” He sympathizes with the thought “that 
in honouring the dead we can perhaps do some- 
thing for those for whom they died,” but 
cautions that the spiritual nature of a memorial 
must also be achieved. 


The survey submits certain projects of social 
service, all of a tangible nature, but makes no 
suggestion that others of equal or greater merit 
cannot be devised. These projects include, 
gardens of memory (places of rest and medita- 
tion); the creation of parks and open spaces, 
the improvements of riverbanks (and beaches) ; 
the improvement of the approaches to towns 
by avenues of trees; the acquisition of hill- 
tops or view-points; playing fields and chil- 
dren’s playgrounds; community centres and 
village halls; the development of hospitals; 
convalescent homes, rest centres and child- 
welfare clinics and the after care of our 
wounded. On all of these projects the survey 
offers general leas and stresses the importance 
of providing for the proper maintenance of 
war memorials. 

It states that memorials should not consist in 
the provision of facilities which government, 
national or local, will in any case provide. It 
recommends that committees be representative 
of all important local interests so that co- 
ordination of effort is ensured. It advises com- 
mittees to register the name and address of 
their secretary with the war memorials advis- 
ory council so that they may receive further 
general statements as issued and to consult the 
appropriate society among those offering ad- 
vice. It emphasizes “the supreme importance of 
design” in whatever enterprise of a tangible 
nature may be undertaken. 


Finally, all projects must be obviously and 
unmistakably war memorials and to achieve the 
last of these aims, the Council recommends: 
(a) That a record of names of all the fallen 
shall be kept by each community—in a loca- 
tion accessible to all, and that this record 
should contain a reference to any other form 
that the local memorial takes. (b) To make 


clear its memorial purpose, any land or building 
dedicated as a war memorial should contain a group 
of sculpture or a relief panel in stone or metal, or 
inscribed doors or gates. (c) That on the site of the 
memorial suitable occasions be taken at least annually 
for a public act of recognition of the sacrifice the 
memorial commemorates. 

All of this information suggests that Canada may 
have need of a body similar in form to the British 
Council so that local committees might receive help 
and guidance in their several plans. Provincial or 
national societies which can visualize themselves 
getting into such a scheme should get together on this 
important matter and be prepared to act in a consul- 
tative capacity whenever called upon. If we would 
follow Britain’s good example, it should be done now, 
before it is too late. - 

Yours sincerely, 
Cuartes H. Scort. 


The editors will be pleased to have comment and 
criticism on the above. They also draw to the atten- 
tion of readers the interesting departure in Ontario, 
where a bill allowing municipalities to erect com- 
munity halls as war memorials was introduced in the 
Ontario legislature in March. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Molly Lamb comes naturally by her interest in 
painting. Her father, Mortimer Lamb, of Vancouver, 
has always been a keen patron of the arts in Canada. 
Molly Lamb has recently been commissioned as an 
official war artist (C.W.A.C.) and is shortly pro- 
ceeding overseas. 


David Milne is an artist of original merit, whose 
oils, water colours and colour dry-points are well- 
known and to be found in most public collections in 
Canada. His work first attracted attention as far back 
as 1913 when he exhibited in the famous Armory 
Show of that year in New York. 


Marsh Jeanneret is text-book editor for the Copp 
Clark Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Caven Atkins is president of the Canadian Society 
of Painters in Water Colour. He teaches at the 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto. A retrospective 
exhibition of his water colour paintings was held in 
Hart House, Toronto, during February. 


CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 


Manufacturers of 


FINE ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
for over ten years 
Specialists in Fine Artists’ Oils, Designers’ 
Gouache Colours, Showcard Colours, Powder 
Temperas 
Our Artists’ Oils are unequalled 
Made from the finest dry pigments in the world. 
They exceed all standards ever laid down by 
any Art Association. 
We make only 25 of the most carefully selected 
colours. 

No doubtful colours are included. 
Pure tones are assured by these pure colours. 
Consult your local dealer, or write direct for our 

price list. 
“Buy Canadian—Buy the Best” 


96 Queen St. East TORONTO, Can. 
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FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


CAMBIE G DUNSMUIR 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 


DIRECTOR: CHARLES H. SCOTT, A.R.C.A. 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Three and Four Year Courses in 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Leading to High School Graduation and 
Special Certificate 
Special One and Two Year Courses 

Beauty Culture Macuine 


CoMMERCE PRACTICE 
Motor MeEcuanics 
ELectriciry PRINTING 

Home Economics WoopworkKING 


Wiretess TELecRAPHY (Radio) 
Prospectus on Request 


Artists’ Charcoal 


SELECTED CANADIAN 
WILLOW CHARCOAL | 


a stick charcoal of the finest quality ; 
especially prepared to satisfy Artists ¥ 
and Art Students. 


~ 


Notice to Artists’ Supply Shops— 
retail distributors wanted 
throughout Canada. 


For particulars write 


E. A. BURTON 


761 ALBERT STREET OTTAWA, ONT. | 


fine 
Hand Bookbinding 
* and Book 
Illuminating 


Dorothy A. Burnett 


* Pupil of Herbert 
and Peter Fahey, 
San Francisco. 


1656 W. 12TH AVE. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


School of the Fine Arts®@ ‘i 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
Jury 3—Avcust 16 


@ LecrurEs ON THE History oF ART 
@ Srupio AND OutTpoor SKETCHING 


ExHIBITIONS OF STUDENTS’ AND Pro- 
FESSIONAL Work 


For further information write 
Department of University Extension 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 
STANLEY ROYLE. R.B.A., A.R.W.A., R.C.A., 
Director 
A four years’ course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


A three years’ Crafts course leading to a 
Certificate. 


Students can enroll for any length of time for 
any course in Drawing, Painting, or Crafts. 


Write for Bulletin 


Thirteenth Annual Session 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS} 


July 25th—August 25th, 1945 


Offering courses in 


Art, Music, Drama, SHort Story 
Weavinc AND DesiGN, LEATHERCRAFT, AND @ 
Ora FRENCH. 


For Prospectus write: 


DIRECTOR, DEPT. OF EXTENSION, } 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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